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III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FIRST WEEKS ON A NEW 
PLAYGROUND * 


Grorce E. DICKIE 


Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland, California 


Strive for Safety First in the use of apparatus and establish 
rules to insure it, and explain the reason for these rules to the 
parents, the guardians, and the children. 

Children under five years of age should not be allowed on 
the high slides, even if the parents or guardians insist on going up 
and sliding down with them. The children soon refuse to use 
the lower slides and are a constant source of anxiety and care to 
the supervisor, as they slip away from their guardians and climb to 
the top in a surprisingly short space of time. The greatest danger 
of serious accident on the playground is in small children falling 
from high slides or other apparatus. 

Standing up in the swings is dangerous and the younger chil- 
dren should not be allowed to use high swings. They should have 
their own low ones. A fence enclosing the swings is essential and 
should have bars close enough together to prevent a small child from 
“ducking under” to reach the swing or to run for a ball. 

From the first day “fair play” should be the motto and all 
questioning of decisions and selfishness should be discouraged. 
Persistent offenders should be denied the use of the apparatus 
temporarily or excluded from the game. 

Require neatness on your grounds. Discourage the throwing 
about of papers, orange peels, and other rubbish. Have plenty of 
receptacles for refuse, and ask the public to use them. 

Be systematic. If you plan a regular event for a certain hour 
each day carry it out. By so doing you encourage the children 
and parents to be regular in attendance, and they learn that you 
are dependable. 

As the weeks and months go by, learn to know the people 
who frequent your playground. Call them by name and have a 
word of greeting for all who enter your grounds. Ask them to 
take charge of a game group for you; to referee or umpire a 
baseball, basket ball or volley ball match; to play the piano for 
you or run the phonograph, or to watch the apparatus. 


* Last article in the series on Practical Conduct of Playorounds 
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FIRST WEEKS ON NEW PLAYGROUND 


Offer to organize activities for the adults. 
Adult Start a women’s club and a men’s club with 
Ratttine regular days for meeting. You will be sur- 
prised to see the response you will get and their keen enjoyment 
in volley ball, folk dancing, relay races, simple circle games, pass 
ball, baseball. Organize leagues for the women and their husbands. 

Older girls many prove a problem. If you can, organize them 
into clubs for dramatics, sewing, or whatever they like, and through 
this channel get them interested in the game activities. Organize 
the children of different ages into congenial groups. Supervise the 
plans of these leaders, but let them manage their own club during 
the club session. 

Keep all ages busy so that there will be no time or opportunity 
for idle talking and loafing. You are the chaperon for your 
ground and the young people should feel your chaperonage and in- 
terest. Get acquainted with the mothers and fathers of your young 
people and ask for their co-operation. 

The following programs were prepared for 
Programs playground supervisors to carry out under 

conditions as shown. No doubt they will be 
freely criticised. Better and more ideal theoretical programs could 
be given, but in keeping with the spirit of an article on the 
Practical Conduct of Play it was thought best to quote practical 
programs from actual playgrounds as samples. 

It is left to the student of play supervision to devise his own 
proper program to suit his conditions, rather than to copy any 
of these. 

The writer acknowledges with thanks the assistance given in 
the preparation of these suggestions by Miss Winifred Van Hagen, 
Supervisor of Girls’ Activities in the Recreation Department, Oak- 
land, California. 


SAMPLE PROGRAM FOR A PARK PLAYGROUND AND Picnic GROUND OF 
FrveE ACRES 


Time: September. Weather: Cool. Day: Saturday 
Supervisors: one man and two women; one field house at- 
tendant to attend to the supplies, shower baths, towels and lockers 
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Program for the Boys 


p.m. 


FIRST WEEKS ON NEW PLAYGROUND 


Program for the Girls 


Free play for small children; apparatus, 
sandbox 

German bat ball, volley ball—for girls 10 to 
15 or over 

Story hour by the supervisor or special 
story-teller 

Dramatization of the story; singing and 
dramatic games 

Folk dancing, relay and ball games, free play, 
play on the apparatus for the older 
children 

Luncheon hour. Picnic parties 

Free play 

Organize different groups for baseball, volley 
ball, German bat ball, 9 court basket 
ball, and provide captains for the various 
groups, if possible one of the women 
supervisors attending to the instruction 

Ring games and singing games for the babies 
and all who care to play 

Trip around the grounds to see if all are 
busy and happy, and to count the at- 
tendance 

Folk dancing for older children and grown- 
ups and new groups organized for the 
team games 

Free play 

Relay races, Beetle goes round, Dodge ball 

Call in supplies and close the grounds 


Same Ground 


10:15 a.m. Soccer—v7o pounds and under 
12:00 
12:00 
12:00 
12:00 
10:15 


Hand ball (different groups by winners) 
Free play 

Basket ball—r1oo pounds and under 
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11:45 


II :00 
II :00 
11:45 
11:45 
11:45 
I :30 
6:00 
6:00 
6:00 
2:15 


2:15 
3:00 


3:00 
3°45 
4:30 
4:30 
5 :00 
5 :00 
5°45 
5°45 
5:45 
6:00 


p. m. 


Relay games, circle games, ball games, for 
younger boys 

Soccer—85 pounds and under 

Basket ball—115 pounds and under 

Rugby—High School boys 

Basket ball—130 pounds and under 

Apparatus tag for younger boys 

Luncheon hour 

Hand ball (different groups by winners) 

Quoits 

Football practice—115 pounds and under 
High school boys only 

Basket ball—7o pounds and under 

Football—130 pounds and under. High 
School boys 

Basket ball—85 pounds and under 

Quiet games ; checkers ; throwing for baskets 

Soccer—i1oo pounds and under 

Basket ball—unlimited 

Practice throwing baskets 

Apparatus tag for all ages 

Football—unlimited 

Basket ball—1oo pounds and under 

Free play 

Closing time. Supplies in 


SAMPLE PROGRAM FOR A SCHOOL YARD PLAYGROUND 


Size: 4 and 2/100 acres. Time: Vacation in July. Weather: 
Supervisors: one woman, one man 


warm. 


Program for Girls 


9:30 to 10:00 a.m. Free play 


10:00 to II :00 
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German bat ball practice for girls nine to 
eleven 

Sand box for the younger children 

Practice in throwing baskets for the older 
girls 


2:15 to 

3:00 to 

3:45 to 

3:45 to 

4:30 to 

4:30 to 

5:00 to 

5:00 to 

5:00 to 

5:45 to 

= 


FIRST WEEKS ON NEW PLAYGROUND 


11:00 to 12:00 
11:45 to 12:00 


12.00 to 


1:30 


I :30 


to 


to 


Story hour 
Collect supplies and close the grounds for 
the noon hour 


1:30 p.m. Noon hour 


3:00 


Sewing Club girls, twelve to fourteen years 

Girls take turns entertaining the club by 
stories, recitations, songs, while the 
others sew 

Curtain ball and German bat ball for girls 
twelve to fourteen 

Free play in the sandbox for the younger 
children 

Singing and circle games for the younger 
children 

Playing of league game of German bat ball 
between the senior athletic clubs 

Baseball games with soft ball for the older 
girls of the playground 

Free play 

Call in supplies and close the grounds 


Program for Boys—-Same Ground 


9:45 a.m. 


II 


11:45 


I2 :00 


3:00 p.m. 
4:00 


5:15 
5:45 
5:45 


Organize baseball and German bat ball for 
the younger boys 

Umpire, if necessary, the league game of 
baseball between your team of inter- 
mediate boys and a visiting team 

Play with the smaller boys such games as 
Bull in the ring, Dodge ball, Three Deep, 
Cat and Rat 

Call in supplies and close the grounds for the 
noon hour 

Baseball for the older boys 

Small boys’ games and instruction in the 
rules of basket ball 

Team games, baseball, volley ball, kick ball 

Baseball for the small boys 

League games for the older boys in soccer 
football and baseball 
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5:15 to 5:45 Apparatus tag, instruction in use of the ap- 
paratus, tumbling 

5:45 to 6:00 Call in and check up supplies and close the 
grounds 


SAMPLE PROGRAM FoR A ScHOOL YARD PLAYGROUND 


Size: 2.3 acres. Time: October. Weather: cool. Supervisors: 
one man, one woman. Hours: 3:00 to 6:00 (after school). Equip- 
ment: play field, used for football or baseball, 2 volley ball courts, 
2 basket ball courts, I set gymnasium apparatus, 4 hand ball courts. 


Program for Girls 


3:00 to 3:10 p.m. Organize activities 

3:00 to 5:00 Women’s Outdoor Club 
(Volley ball—gymnastic drill, ring 
games, folk dancing, relays, nine court 
basket ball; two or more of these ac- 
tivities a usual program for our wom- 


en’s clubs) 
3:10 to 3:45 Ring games—younger boys and girls 
3:10 to 3:45 German bat ball—twelve to fifteen years 
3:10 to 3:45 Basket ball practice—7th and 8th grade 
pupils 
3:10 to 3:45 Free play 
3:45 to 4:30 Ball games and relays—twelve to fifteen 
years 
Senior Athletic Club 
3:45 to 4:30 German bat ball—Junior Athletic Club 
3:45 to 4:30 Jacks, checkers and quiet games 
3:45 to 4:30 Volley ball—older persons 
4:30 to 5:15 Junior Athletic Club 
4:30 to 5:15 Basket ball throwing practice 
4:30 to 5:45 Free play and quiet games 
5:15 to 5:45 Running games, Follow the Leader, for all 
5:45 to 6:00 Call in supplies and close the ground 


Program for Boys—Same Ground 


Hand ball played constantly with “winners,” One o’ cat, Strize 
out, German bat ball, and volley ball need little supervision after 
being organized. 
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3:00 to 3:10 p.m, Organize groups for basket ball, footbail 
and volley ball 


3:10 to 3:45 Soccer—1oo-lb teams 
3:10 to 3:45 Basket ball—115-lb teams 
3:10 to 3:45 Volley ball—unlimited 
(Challenge game between upper classes) 
3:10 to 3:45 German bat ball—7o-lb teams 
3:10 to 3:45 Running games and free play for younger 
children 
3:45 to 4:30 Soccer—85-lb teams 
3:45 to 4:30 Basket bal!l—7o-lb teams 
3:45 to 4:30 Volley ball 
3:45 to 4:30 Apparatus tag—unlimited 
4:30 to 5:45 Rugby—High School boys 
4:30 to 5:45 Ball games for younger boys 
4:30 to 5:45 Practice and teaching of “stunts” 
4:30 to 5:45 Basket ball practice—unlimited 
5:45 to 6:00 Call in supplies and close grounds 


The opportunities for variety in arranging a 
Activities playground program are limited only by the 

number of activities available and the in- 
genuity of the director. The following classification will serve as 
a key to hundreds of separate games and activities :* 


A thletics—Baseball, basket ball, rugby, track and field events, 
soccer, swimming, tennis, hand ball, German bat ball, volley ball, 
tug-of-war, regattas, quoits, cricket, football, golf, riding, skating, 
cycling, hockey, fencing, boxing, wrestling, boating, archery, curling, 
bowling 

Games—Ball games, running games, field games, circle games, 
singing games, playground gaies 

Gymnastics, Dancing, Dramatics, Storytelling, Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Camping, Hiking, Social Centers, Indus- 
trial IV’ork, Gardening, Music, Boating, Swimming, Pageantry and 
Festivals, Kite Flying, Model Yachts, Model Aeroplanes 


*These lists are partial. For further suggestions consult any of the standard 
authorities, such as: Education by Plays and Games, George E. Johnson; Games for 
the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium, Jessie H. Bancroft; Three Hundred 
Games and Pastimes, E. V. Lucas and E. Lucas; Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pas- 
times; Every Boy’s Book of Sport and Pastime, Professor Hoffman; Hand book of 
the Boy Scouts of America 
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THE SANDPILE—ITS USE AND CARE 
Frances J. McGoucu 


Madison, New Jersey 


Any one who has ever lived near a small stream can probably 
recall the thrill of pleasure that was connected with the occupation 
of walking in the water and making the soft sandy mud ooze up 
through the toes. Last summer one of the streets of the lower 
east side of New York City was being repaired. As the stones 
were replaced the spaces were filled in with sand. Before long 
there were a dozen dirty little children hovering about with small 
sticks, spoons, playing with whatever sand they could scoop up. 
One little fellow ran to a garbage can and extracted from it a dis- 
carded tin pail which he proceeded to fill and empty to his heart’s 
content. 

Such efforts surely point to some need. Indeed in any play- 
ground where the boxes are kept fairly well filled, and the play- 
leader is at all interested in the possibilities of sand, wonderful 
things do develop. Often the sandpile is looked upon as a con- 
venient place to drop the wee folks while the older children have 
a game or race. It is a good place. It is also a good place for 
the older sisters and brothers. The sandpile can furnish inter- 
esting and valuable play for the children of all ages. Sand is a 
splendid medium of expression for the little people because of the 
ease with which it may be modified to satisfy the childish desires ; 
also because there is no possibility of destruction of the material 
itself as there is in the use of paper, cardboard and like materials. 

The simplest types of sand play involve the use of the sand 
in a dry state. There is the sifting of sand through the fingers, 
and playing that it is rain or snow. “Very stupid,” you say; 
but to two or three-year-olds it is most attractive. These same 
little people like to hide their fingers in the sand and have mother 
or teacher come seeking for them. There is much joy and shouting 
when after a most difficult search the little fingers are found and 
brought forth to the daylight. Then again, how busily they will 
fill a dish or pail with sand, then empty it just that they may 
repeat the whole performance over again. 

The next development is that in which the moulded sand is 
turned out of the mould for further play. The handling is no 
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longer an end but a means by which the child is enabled to weave 
innumerable imaginative and imitative plays. The boy becomes 
a grocer and weighs out sugar for his customers. The girl is a 
homemaker and the sand becomes sugar, flour, tea; in fact, any- 
thing which it in any way suggests. Who has not made mud pies, 
and perhaps tried to eat them? In connection with the store 
plays, counting ‘and measuring plays spring up. Buying and 
selling sugar and similar commodities calls for weights and 
measures. ‘The words pint and quart begin to be heard although 
the vessels which the child uses to represent those measurements 
are very diminutive. When the children begin to do this the 
teacher may use the opportunity to introduce real measures. Crude 
scales are also made for weighing. The baker sells cakes by the 
dozen and half-dozen. Artistic tendencies exhibit themselves 
through the efforts of the children to obtain and use prettily shaped 
moulds for their cake-making and through attempts to decorate the 
cakes with paper flowers, pictures traced in sand with sticks, or 
designs of small pebbles. 

The earliest forms of play suggested above are individualistic 
in character and belong to the years which lead up to and begin 
the child’s kindergarten life. But a time comes when the child 
begins to be interested in the work of another, and they unite 
what they have made. If the play has been house-building it may 
end by visiting back and forth; or a street may be constructed and 
gradually carried past all the houses. This form of play is crude 
and simple in its beginnings, but we see it repeated in more ad- 
vanced forms by children whose range of experience is enlarging, 
until we find the upper grade school children laying out parks, ball 
fields and cities with rivers running past. These older children 
often carry out in sand play their newly acquired knowledge of 
the topography of a country. 

Besides the early experiments of the babies with a new ma- 
terial, and the social play already suggested, the sand lends itself 
to artistic expression. The earliest and simplest form is developed 
through the cake-making when the young baker places the cakes 
in an orderly row on the board used for a shelf or counter. Sim- 
ilarly pretty shells or pebbles are laid on the sand or pressed into 
it leaving imprints. The single rows will develop into rows made 
up of twos or threes and later into balanced designs. There are 
skeptical persons who believe that children do not develop this 
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form of activity unless it is suggested by an older person. This 
doubt always calls to mind a little girl I once knew who took upon 
herself the duty of keeping her mother’s salt cellars filled in order 
that she might make pretty patterns upon the yielding surface. 

Sand play may be enriched by the use of many accessories 
besides those already named. Blocks are sometimes used for 
building houses and walls; boards for bridges; twigs for trees. 
Toy animals and dolls are sometimes brought by the children from 
home, and add to the reality as do also the benches, carts and other 
play objects constructed by the children in the course of their play. 

Older children, especially the boys, delight in plays that show 
the operation of physical laws. They delight in crudely constructed 
sandmills. They have been known to spend hours in the con- 
struction of a gravity road, down a winding pathway on a mountain 
of sand. If the curve of the road or the inclination of the slope 
is not just right the marbles go over the side instead of rolling 
down the pathway made for them. There is a feeling of real 
triumph when the road is just right and the marbles at last go 
racing round the curves and finally reach their resting place at 
the bottom. 

Two sandpiles should be provided when there are both older 
and younger groups interested in sandplay. This plan makes it 
easy for a group of children, who are working out some special 
ideas, to keep their work intact without fear of disturbance from 
the other children who also wish to play in the sand. Interest in 
the possibilities of their sandbox has been so great that I have 
known boys to volunteer to stay and act as guards during the lunch 
hours so that the work might be successfully completed in the 
afternoon. 

There have been objections made to the playground sandpile 
on the score that it is a dirt catcher and a breeder of disease. It 
is true that the little folks who use the sandpile will, if permitted, 
drop the remains of lunches, bread crusts and apple cores. It is 
also true that dust and papers carried by the wind are as likely 
to be deposited in the sandpile as elsewhere. But there is no more 
reason for their remaining than for permitting dirt to accumulate 
in the home. With the aid of a wire meshed sifter or a rake such 
accumulations may be removed, and further cleansing may be 
done with a hose. The removal of such refuse, before it begins to 
decay, reduces to the minimum the opportunity for development 
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of disease germs. The turning over of the sand exposes it to the 
sun’s rays and to the air, nature’s best purifiers, more effective 
than any prepared disinfectants. Besides the cleansing process one 
other precaution must be taken in order to prevent infection through 
the sandpile. This is the exclusion of children who have any form 
of communicable disease. 

Although it is necessary to have the sandpile open to the fresh 
air and sunlight, yet for the sake of the children who use it there 
should be some protection from the direct rays of the sun during 
the hottest part of the day. If there is a large spreading tree 
on the playground the space beneath it may prove a good place 
for a sandpile. Or there may be a place for it where the shadow 
from a building or high fence may fall across it. 

In my experience the sandpile has been one of the most used 
pieces of equipment on the playground. From the moment the 
gates are opened in the morning until they are closed at the end 
of the day at least a half-dozen children may be found in the 
sandpile at any time. More often it is the scene of activity of from 
fifteen to twenty children especially if some older person is there to 
stimulate the backward ones to take part. A sandpile 5x12 feet 
which is definitely supervised during a portion of each day will be 
used during a three-hour session by at least one-hundred-twenty 
children. This means that fifteen children have made use of 
the sandpile during every half-hour of the session. The only 
other piece of apparatus that furnishes activity for so many children 
is the slide. It can be used by more children at one time but they 
tire of it more quickly because of its limited possibilities. 

The activities of the sandpile are of such a type as to furnish 
material for long continued interest, and for a sequence of interests 
that keep developing as the children play. Each variation in the 
play suggests another. In this it differs from most of the other 
apparatus in use, as they (slide, swing, see-saw) offer stimulus 
for one type of activity only. In the class room it is now believed 
that the periods devoted to any one form of work usually should 
not exceed fifteen to twenty minutes in the lower grades and in 
the upper grades thirty to forty minutes. This is believed to ap- 
proximate a correct estimate of the child’s power to concentrate 
and of the instructor’s power to hold the interest of the child. If 
introduced to a pile of sand the small child becomes so interested 
in its possibilities that instead of his being held to it for fifteen 
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minutes he may need to be dragged away from it at the end of a 
half-hour. The older boy who stifles a yawn in the middle of a 
thirty-minutes class period in geography, spends an hour or two 
working out in the sand the ideas over which he struggled la- 
boriously in the class room. 

Many pieces of apparatus that are suitable for playground use 
are frequently unattainable when funds are limited. Being cheap, 
the sandpile is not an impossibility. A wagon load of clean river 
sand costs about $2.00. Through use and the cleaning process the 
sand gradually is washed or carried from the box so that it is 
usually necessary to replenish it by the time the summer is half 
over. The boards cost about as much as the load of sand. The 
work of putting the frame together may be done in a half-hour by 
an unskilled laborer or by the older boys, under supervision. Spend 
the remainder of a ten-dollar bill on pails, shovels and a few acces- 
sories and the sand pile is ready for use. 


CLASS ATHLETICS FOR BOYS 


Tue Kinp oF ScHoot ATHLETICS THAT ARE REALLY WortTH 
WHILE* 


Class Athletics is simply a device by which every boy, phy- 
sically fit, may enter any athletic event, and if he does his best, 
feel that he is helping his class to win, even though he may not be 
good in the event in which his class has entered. In this form of 
athletics, a trophy is won, or a record is made, not by the individ- 
ual record of a boy, but by the average of the individual records 
of the boys in a class or school. 

In the Jordan district contests for the best records shall be 
held in the following events: pull up, or chinning, standing broad 
jump, running, and shot put. 

1. No restrictions are placed upon the boys 
Regulations except physical fitness. 

2. No pupil shall be exempt from participa- 
tion except for physical inability. Pupils refusing or neglecting to 
take part shall be placed in the list with a record of zero. 

3. The number taking part must correspond with the enroll- 


*A message sent to each school in the Jordan District by Orson Ryan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Midvale, Utah 
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ment for the day on which the record is taken: except as exempted 
in I and 2. 

4. Events shall occur as follows: (a) pull up in the month of 
February, (>) standing broad jump in March, (c) running in April, 
(d) shot put in May. 

Final tests and records are to be made on or before the fol- 
lowing: pull up—the last Friday in February, jumping—the last 
Friday in March, running—the last Friday in April, shot put—the 
first Friday in May. 

5. Records are to be sent in for: pull up, not later than March 
3rd, standing broad jump, not later than April 3rd, running, not 
later than May 3rd, shot put, not later than May roth. 

6. In the pull up, no kick, snap, jerk, or swing shall be al- 
lowed. It must be a dead pull from an under grasp. 

7. Jumping must be from a line and on level ground. Many 
schools cannot have a “take off” without too much inconvenience. 
Weights are not to be used. | 

8. The distance for running shall be fifty (50) yards. 

g. In jumping and the shot put give the record in feet and 
inches, carrying the inches out to ten-thousandths. Carry out other 
records in the same way. This is to prevent ties. Measure from 
toe to heel. 

10. When the records for each event are all in, the records 
shall be compared and the results announced by the Athletic Com- 
mittee. 

11. A trophy will be given for each event. 

12. The records shall be found as follows: 

Pull Up: An inclined ladder is ideal for the pull up, or a 
bar may be fitted into a door way, or the regular horizontal bar 
may be used. 

It must be impossible for any contestant to reach the bar 
without jumping. Each contestant must pull himself up until his 
chin is over the bar, and then lower himself the whole length of his 
arms. This he does as many times as he can. The number of 
times he pulls himself up is his record. The class record is found 
by adding the individual records and dividing by the number of 
boys entered (enrolled) minus exemptions in 1 and 2. 

Jumping: Each boy jumps, taking three jumps if he wishes, 
and his best jump is recorded. Weights are not to be used. 

The class record is found as above. 
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Running: In this there may be some difficulty in taking the 
individual records of the boys. The following method is suggested : 

Carry a Message to Garcia—The boys are lined up in two 
groups fifty yards apart. The time keeper, who acts also as starter, 
stands by the finishing line. When ready he gives Boy No. 1 
“The Message to Garcia,” (a soft roll of paper 1 to 1% inches 
in diameter and 10 or 12 inches long). At a given signal Boy 
No. 1 runs and as he finishes passes the message (roll of paper) 
to Boy No. 2, who carries it back to Boy No. 3 and so on. As 
the last boy crosses the finishing line the time is taken. The record 
is found by dividing the elapsing time by the number of boys that 
run. 

As a preparation for this contest the teacher should read 4 
Message to Garcia to the class and have it intelligently discussed. 

Shot Put: An eight-pound shot shall be used. This contest 
shall be between pupils of the seventh and eighth grades of each 
school. Official rules for shot put shall be observed in determining 
final records. 

13. The principal and teacher of each grade contesting shall 
be the committee on exceptions. Questionable or challenged 
exemptions shall be referred to the committee on athletics for final 
decision. 

14. Each contestant must be an officially enrolled member of 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth grade in the school with which 
he takes part. 

15. By common consent, every school in the district has been 
officially entered and the final results from each school will be 
recorded. 

16. The principal and two teachers chosen from his corps 
shall act as officials for the finals. Their decisions cannot be chal- 
ienged or disputed. 

17. The principal shall submit the reports to the school office 
as provided in the foregoing. 

Have class trials frequently before taking 
Suggestions final records. Encourage the boys to practice 

by themselves, in the yard, in the street, at 
home, or elsewhere. 

Write the boys’ names upon the blackboard, if you have the 
space; if not, write the names upon a sheet of paper and pin it 
up. Enter the boys’ records as they bring them to you. 
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Women teachers should not be afraid to take hold of this 
form of athletics. Jt is not how fa. the boys can jump; it is getting 
them to jump that is success. This a woman can do as well as 
a man, perhaps better. 

Divide your school into classes or squads and appoint cap- 
tains; encourage emulation among the squads. Have squad or 
class contests. 


PRESCRIBED STANDARDS OF PuysIcal, EFFICIENCY FoR Boys AND 
GIRLS 


All boys and all girls in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades and the high school of the Jordan district shall be classified 
according to physical efficiency tests. The individual record of 
each child shall be kept. The total number of children falling 
below the standard; the total number attaining the standard; and 
the per cent reaching the standard in each school shall be reported 
to the Athletic Committee. All children attaining the standard 
in either class shall be known as “Physically Efficient Boys” or 
“Physically Efficient Girls.” 

Each boy and girl shall be encouraged to take part and attain 
the standard as soon as possible. To be eligible to join The 
Physically Efficient Class, a child must reach the standard in all 
three events on the same day during the week in which May Ist 
occurs. 

Prescribed Standards of Physical Efficiency known generally 
as the Athletic Badge Test is another form of competition differ- 
ing from all other kinds of athletics, in that it is not necessary to 
defeat someone in order to win. While this is one of the most 
desirable features of this form of athletics, it is not necessarily 
the most valuable one. The opportunity afforded every boy and 
every girl to discover his or her own powers and possibilities and 
the encouragement to reach the prescribed standard of physical 
efficiency must appeal to all. In this form of athletics every boy 
or girl who can attain the prescribed standard, and who is doing 
acceptable work in school, may win an athletic badge. 

A County Rally Day is held in this county at which any boy 
who does not have a chance to try for a badge at a district rally 
is given an opportunity. A county contest is held in which each 
district may enter its two best contestants. The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America tests are used exactly as given 
out by the Association. 167 


PLAYGROUND MODEL AT CITY PLAN COMMISSION 
EXHIBITION, CITY HALL, NEWARK, N. J., 
MARCH 1915 


The Model represented a ground 200 x 400 feet, the scale used 
being one-quarter inch to one foot. This made the dimensions of 
the Exhibit, which was placed on a long table, about four feet by 
eight feet. The grounds were fenced. Around the shelter house, 
which was of a simple type, was a covered piazza eight feet in width 
which provided shelter and a place for quiet games, and an op- 
portunity for mothers to watch their children play. A wading pool 
was placed near the shelter house, a swimming pool where both 
boys and girls could use it on separate days. A running track sur- 
rounded the entire field. Volley ball, basket ball, baseball and other 
courts were carefully marked out in sand, according to the proper 
dimensions and showed the nets and equipment. The apparatus 
was made of wire to resemble steel apparatus. The system of 
lighting was shown by four large arc lights, one on each side of 
the ground. These and the recreation building were wired so that 
they might be lighted by turning on a switch. Drinking fountains, 
one on each end of the ground were shown, and even the system 
of drainage indicated. The ground was covered with green saw- 
dust to represent grass. The swimming pool was represented by 
glass and surrounded by canvas which could be rolled up. The 
pergolas were covered with flowers and leaves and in this way 
added much to the attractive appearance of the ground. No at- 
tempt was made to represent children on the grounds with the ex- 
ception of one figure in the sand box. The cost of the Model was 
very little as the workers themselves had constructed most of the 
apparatus and many firms and individuals helped. One company 
placed the fence around the ground, the Public Service Corporation 
did the wiring for the electric lighting. 


STREET PLAY 


Those who have had most experience in conducting street play 
in New York believe that the feasibility of street play has been 
proved and the experimental stage passed. Probably there are few 
cities in which street play is justified, for street play ought not to 
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be made a substitute for permanent playgrounds except in very un- 
usual cases of congestion. 

One of the interesting features in New York City has been the 
attitude of sympathy and cordiality on the part of policemen toward 
the children in the street play zone. 

Those advocating street play in New York have not regarded it 
advisable to pass ordinances on the subject, for it has been recog- 
nized that street play is an emergency measure for dealing with un- 
usual conditions and not something to be regularly planned for as 
a permanent feature of city life. 

Many streets in New York are closed between the hours of 
three and six o'clock every afternoon. Several policemen are sta- 
tioned at each center to give protection and any assistance neces- 
sary; in some cases, the streets are roped off, while in others wood- 
en-horse standards are used. At each center a placard is displayed, 
stating that the streets are closed to traffic during the hours named, 
for use as playgrounds. 

The play streets under the direction of the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association are supervised by trained play leaders employed 
by that association to organize and direct the children’s play. In 
other cases, volunteer play leaders direct the activities. 

The only regulations regarding the use of streets as playgrounds 
are that the street in question shall be well paved, situated in a dis- 
trict where traffic is not heavy, and shall be neither a commercial, 
fire, nor hospital street. Requests for the closing of certain streets 
for play are filed with the Commissioner of Police. 

The list of streets closed may be of interest even to other cities 
because it shows the extent to which the movement for opening the 
streets for play has gone in New York City. 


STREETS CLOSED AS CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS 


MANHATTAN 
Date of Persons Providing 
Location Closing Attendants Therefor: 
Roosevelt St. 2 blocks 8/17/14. Miss Hennie Ward, Supt. 
between Oak & Cherry St. Salvation Army House, 94 
Cherry St. 

Henry Street between Oli- 8/17/14 Parks & Playgrounds Assn, 
ver & Catherine Sts. No. 1123 Broadway. 
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Jefferson St. between East 8/10/14 
Broadway & Henry St. 


Scammel St.2blocksbe- 8/17/14 
tween E. B’way & Henry St. 


Pitt St.between Delancy 8/17/14 
& Rivington Sts. 


Cannon Street between 8/17/14 
Broome & Delancey Sts. 


Essex Market Place be- 8/10/14 
tween Ludlow & Essex 


Eldridge Street between 7/24/14 
Delancey & Rivington 


Second Street between 8/17/14 
Ave. “A” & 1st Ave. 


Dry Dock St. between 8/17/14 
roth & Sts. 

gist Street between 8/17/14 
Ist & 2nd Aves. 

103d Street between 8/17/14 
Madison & Fifth Aves 

King Street between 9/9/14 


Varick & McDougal Sts. 


Sheridan Square between 9/8/14 
Barrow & Grove Sts. 


Grove Street between 9/8/14 
Hudson & Bedford Sts. 


West 47th St. between 9/3/14 
1oth & Aves. 


Park Avenue between 9/7/14 
rosth & 106th Sts. 
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Educational Alliance, E. 
Broadway and Jefferson St. 


Mr. Sokohl, Madison House, 
No. 216 Madison Street. 


Mr. Nathan Greenbaum, 
Pres. Civic Club, No. 311 
East Broadway. 

Mr. Nathan Greenbaum, 
Pres. Civic Club, No. 311 E. 
Broadway. 

Mrs. Levy, Spanish & Portu- 
guese House, No. 86 Orchard 
St. 

University Settlement, No. 
184 Eldridge St. 


Miss Clara Kibbe, Music 
School Settlement, 55 E. 3d 
St. 


Miss C. J. McColl, Head. 
worker of Christodora 
House, 145 Ave. B. 

Mr. Henry Kaufman, Dobbs 
House, No. 512 E. 87th St. 


Mr. D. H. Morrison, Union 
Settlement, 237 E. ro4th St. 


Parks & Playground Ass’n, 
No. 1123 Broadway 


Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 
No. 1123 Broadway 


Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 
No. 1123 Broadway 


People’s Inst. No. 70 Fifth 
Avenue 


Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 
No. 1123 Broadway 


STREET PLAY 


Park Avenue between 9/7/14. Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 


113th & 114th Sts. No. 1123 Broadway 
Park Avenue between 9/10/14 Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 
120th & I2Ist Sts. No. 1123 Broadway 
BrooKLYN 
Date of Persons Providing 
Location Closing Attendants Therefor: 


Butler Street between 8/18/14 Parks & Playgrounds Ass'n, 

Hoyt & Bond Sts. No. 176 Nassau St., Seymour 
Barnard, Sec. 

Cheever Place between 8/18/14 Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 

Harrison & Degraw Sts. No. 176 Nassau St., Seymour 
Barnard, Sec. 

Georgia Ave. between 8/18/14 Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 

Sutter & Belmont Aves. No. 176 Nassau St., Seymour 
Barnard, Sec. 

Christopher Ave. between 8/18/14 Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 

Belmont & Sutter Aves. No. 176 Nassau St., Seymour 
Barnard, Sec. 

Pacific Street between 8/18/14. Parks & Playgrounds Ass’n, 

Rockaway & Stone Ave. No. 176 Nassau St., Seymour 
Barnard, Sec. 


The question is sometimes asked under what ordinance street 
play in New York City has heretofore been regulated. Under the 
title of ball playing and throwing of missiles, there is the following 
provision: “Nor shall any person throw or cast any stone, stick, or 
other missile in, from, or to, any street, lane, public place, or unen- 
closed grounds, under pain of a like fine ($10.00) for each and every 
offense.” 

In Brooklyn there is also the following provision: “No person 
shall raise, fly or attempt to raise or fly any kite in any street or ave- 
nue.” 


The Association has recently received an inquiry regarding the 
efficiency of cement skating rinks. Will not the readers of THE 
PLAYGROUND who have been interested in such experiments in their 
communities tell us what their experience has been? 
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A PARK OR A PLAYGROUND 


Where a city has no parks or playgrounds to speak of—should 
the development of parks and playgrounds go hand in hand—or 
should a minimum number of playgrounds be secured first? This 
is a question raised in the Chattanooga Times. 

The park departments of the cities of America are giving a 
larger and larger proportion of their thought and of their funds 
to active recreation. Some leaders in park work advocate changing 
the name of their department—from park department to park and 
recreation department. Many members of park boards have stated 
that the playground work which they do is so popular that it enables 
them to secure money for boulevards and rest parks which would 
not otherwise be appropriated. Even in the rest parks there is 
now a more distinct effort to give the people the most from these 
parks instead of making the grass and trees an end in themselves. 
From some of the old park reports no one would have guessed that 
the parks were meant for the people—almost no indication of the 
use to which the park was put. 

Each city has its own conditions, each neighborhood its individ- 
ual need. There are few neighborhoods, however, which will not 
be better off, financially even, at the end of any ten-year period, if 
both a neighborhood play center and a rest park are developed. 
The problem is to secure money enough for both and let the de- 
velopment of both proceed in co-operation. 


PARK DEVELOPMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


In an address before the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Cabot Ward, chairman of the Park Commission of New 
York City, pointed out how much present day New York is in- 
debted to the first park commissioners who against great opposition 
secured a large part of the present park property. Land secured 
at a more moderate price is now worth many millions. The picneers 
in park development foresaw the growth of the city. We profit by 
their foresight. As the city grows are we in the new sections 
now being developed taking the same foresight for those to come 
after us which the early pioneers took for us? 

Mr. Ward advises the appointment of a committee to draw up 
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a plan of development for Riverside Drive so that with all the 
changes in the office of park commissioner the carrying out of the 
plan may go steadily on year after year. There is a tendency for 
each commissioner to cast aside the plans of his predecessor and 
start a new system all his own without regard to the experiences 
of the past commissioners. 

Some day Mr. Ward expects Blackwell’s Island to be trans- 
formed into a large park—the Belle Isle of New York. This was 
long the dream of Jacob Riis. 

The small parks should be made neighborhood civic centers to 
develop civic spirit of all kinds. The number of park playgrounds, 
Mr. Ward would increase only so fast as it is possible to provide 
suitable supervision. 


NEW USES FOR SCHOOLHOUSES* 


T. S. Settle, Field Secretary of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, gave a talk at the High School yesterday af- 
ternoon on a subject which is of vital interest to all patriotic citizens 
of America. 

The Scribe will first give Mr. Settle’s ideas and then will en- 
deavor to show their close relation to American patriotism. 

The subject was: “A Talk on the Conservation of our Leis- 
ure.” In our life, here in America, by reason of holidays, child labor 
laws, the restriction of working hours and the accumulation of 
wealth, leisure time is constantly increasing. It becomes an import- 
ant problem to utilize that leisure to the best advantage in pleasure 
and character building. 

In one city Mr. Settle calculated that the inhabitants had 
2,000,000 leisure hours, and he found that the saloons got 100,000, 
the pool-rooms 90,000, the churches 75,000, the libraries 15,000, and 
the Y. M. C. A. 10,000. 

Mr. Settle’s association is interested in the extensive use of 
school buildings and grounds as places of recreation for the pupils, 
and centers of social diversion for both children and parents. “Play 
and Recreation Should Be Supported by Public Funds,” is the fun- 
damental proposition of his argument. And he illustrates, by his 
pictures, how many cities in the United States have already adopted 
this idea and put it into effect, so as to use a part of the municipal 


*Atilantic City Review, February 4, 1915 
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income in turning dollars into taxpayers’ amusements. The day 
when the janitor chased the boys and girls out of the school-yard 
after four o’clock is over. 

The school is to become a club-house, working overtime as a 
factory of happiness, and the school-yard, under supervisors, a play- 
ground in which pastimes are added to the studies in books. Do- 
mestic conveniences are also features. In Lexington, Ky., for in- 
stance, there are bath tubs for the babies, laundry tubs for the 
mothers and a swimming pool for all comers. There are grounds 
for tennis and volley ball, and the schoolhouse is the poor man’s 
approach to the country club of the rich. In El Paso, Texas, the 
city has been districted into sections and every section has a center 
whence radiates such influences as have just been described. Six 
hundred and fifty cities in America have utilized the new idea to 
increase the beneficial and educational influences of the schoolhouse. 

What is the full significance of this movement in relation to 
American patriotism? 

“America is not a nation; it is only a state of mind,” the Scribe 
once read in an English magazine, and for a moment he was irri- 
tated by what seemed British insolence. Very slowly a new view 
of his own country dawned upon him. He saw the million of im- 
migrants, Italians, Hungarians, Hebrews, Slavs, Japanese, pouring 
into the country every year, and realized that America was no longer 
a land of old English traditions, tinctured with Scandinavianic and 
German flavors, but it had become the great Melting Pot of the 
nations, as Zangwill puts it—a melting pot in which diverse elements 
are being fused, and, if the proper coinage dies are at hand, in which 
they may be transformed according to American ideas. But if the 
coinage dies are not at hand, they remain unformed, unassimilated, 
patches of Europe transplanted ; for American usuage, useless. The 
presence today of so much crude foreign ore in the melting pot, 
still unmelted, caused the English critic to say that we are not a na- 
tion, only a state of mind; an idea not yet realized. 

The schoolhouse, as a playground and as a social center, is a 
new force to help the process of recoinage ; to help the transforma- 
tion of foreign materials into American patriotism. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD IN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION* 


Rosert A. Woops 


South End House, Boston, Massachusetts 


The time has come for a great renewal of confidence in the 
vitality of the neighborhood as a political and moral unit. Dis- 
organized neighborhoods must by a great and special effort be re- 
constructed. These and all other neighborhoods which have lost 
their responsible leadership must by motives of patriotic adventure 
be provided with such a transfusion of civic blood as will lead to a 
thorough quickening of the functions of “the family of families.” 
And all normally conditioned local communities must be inspired to 
the rediscovery in modern terms and under modern standards of 
achievement of their latent collective energies. 

The new meaning of the neighborhood as developed at four 
hundred settlement houses which have sprung up in America dur- 
ing this. generation, will find its fulfillment in the next in a national 
movement for a new synthesis of neighborhood well-being and pro- 
ductive power. 

It is surely one of the most remarkable of all social facts that, 
coming down from untold ages, there should be this instinctive un- 
derstanding that the man who establishes his home beside yours, 
by that very act begins to qualify as an ally of yours and begins to 
have a claim upon your sense of comradeship. Surely this deeply 
ingrained human instinct is capable of vast and even revolutionary 
results. Among the unexplored and almost undiscovered assets 
upon which we must depend for the multiplication of wealth and 
well-being in the future, may it:not be that here in the apparently 
commonplace routine of our average neighborhoods is the pitch 
blende out of which, by the magic of the applied social science that 
is to come, a new radium of economic and moral productive re- 
source will be elicited? 

The social recreation of young people is in every sort of com- 
munity a problem of anxious significance; but where the home and 
the neighborhood have lost their coherence, it is beset continually 
with moral tragedy. A study of the problem of the young working 
girl which the National Federation of Settlements has been con- 


* Reprinted from The American Journal of Sociology, March, 1914 (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il.) 
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ducting for the last two years, * whose results represent the collated 
evidence of 2,000 social workers, brings out very clearly the fact 
that as soon as the young girl wage-earner finds that she cannot have 
in her own neighborhood a satisfying reaction from the strain of 
work, she is carried by the essential forces of her being into a verit- 
able ambush of moral danger. As President Lowell has suggested 
in urging the freshman dormitories, the recreations of youth lose 
their danger when they are associated with one’s normal conditions 
and relationships; they become ominous when they have to be 
sought apart from the normal way of life. It is precisely so with 
young people everywhere. Some of the best social service of to- 
day is being rendered by residents of settlements, who enter whole- 
heartedly with young working people into a really vital program of 
enjoyment within the immediate circle of neighborly acquaintance. 
These leaders thus acquire an authority from within which enables 
them, with full and free consent, to establish a better standard, and 
a still better, for social custom and for personal behavior. To those 
who know how the fundamental sexual morality of our cities often 
seems to be trembling in the balance, the value of such a method 
can hardly be stated in terms too strong or too broad; and it de- 
pends upon as close a study and as persistent and exhaustive a 
practice, of neighborhood sociology as the most expert local poli- 
tician can make in his way and for his purpose. 

Here the neighbor instinct again demonstrates its priceless value 
as the cement of twentieth century democracy ; but not when left to 
itself, for here more than ever is necessary the infusion of a type 
of neighborhood leadership which represents American economic, 
political and moral standards. It would be only too easy for the 
neighbor sentiment to bring about a kind of assimilation among 
immigrants which would be only a foreign composite, hardly nearer 
to American standards than were its original constituents. 

There are two of our great institutions which, roused by the 
results of experiment in neighborhood reorganization, are beginning 
to awaken to the great national possibilities of a quickened neigh- 
borhood spirit, freshened down to date. The public school in some 

* Young Working Girls, edited by Robert A. Woods and Albert K. Kennedy, 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913 

+Professor T. N. Carver, of the community organization section of the national 
Department of Agriculture, says that it is now clear that the economic prosperity 
of the farmer, instead of making him and his family satisfied to remain upon the 
farm, only the sooner leads them to move to a town or city. Neighborhood cultural 


organization in the open country thus appears to be not merely a matter of senti- 
mental interest but of the most substantial national concern. 
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of our states is being developed into a rendezvous for every form 
of local community interest ; and a specialized force is beginning to 
be organized for the necessary and responsible leadership in such 
enterprise. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS * 


RicHarp HENry Epwarps 


The chief purpose of this book is to discover the degree to 
which the spiritual welfare of the people also is moulded by their 
amusement life, and the degree to which, in turn, Christianity is able 
to remould their amusements. 

It is well to believe in play, for the love of it leaps up instinc- 
tively in every normal being. It is well to believe in play, for mor- 
ality and play grow up together like joyous children when play is 
spontaneous, unbought, and clean. America believes in play: that 
is manifest. The question at issue is the sort of play in which she 
believes, the sort of recreations which are to possess her leisure 
hours. These will shape the national character; these will fashion 
the morals of her sons and daughters. 

Over against the wholesome love of play, the 
love of being played upon has become a na- 
tional passion. The spontaneity of playful activities and the origin- 
ality which creates them are being lulled to sleep by the habit of be- 
ing amused. Among great groups of people it is wholly out of date 
to “make your own fun.” Especially where congestion of living 
conditions and the fatigue of over-work make private recreation 
difficult for families and friends, the crowds are flocking to the pub- 
lic entertainers. They look on, wistful or jaded, while others do 
their playing for them. Yet not with these alone has the profes- 
sional come to dominate the situation. Almost equally with those 
whose resources for private recreation are ample, the compelling 
motive is to be amused. The professional entertainer holds sway 
in every field from which he is not rigidly excluded, and the rights 
of the amateur are not vigorously asserted. He plays the game 
better than the rest of us. We pay him to devote his time to it. 


Professionalism 


* Copyright, 1915, by The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Used by permission of the Publishers, Association Press, 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York, (Price 50c) 
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His work has high social value if he teaches the rest of us how to 
play the game better and we keep on playing, but when his superior- 
ity shames us into inactivity—into merely watching him—we are in 
a dangerous way. That is what has happened to us, and the line of 
division between the entertainer and the entertained is an ever-deep- 
ening line, save where reassertions of the amateur spirit restrain it. 
Witness the fact that a handful of motion-picture actors are the 
only acting participants in drama for an estimated twenty millions 
of Americans every day. The rest are all spectators. The 
movement for amateur dramatics, encouraging though it be, is only 
one little note over against the whole orchestra of professionalism. 

Walter Rauschenbusch has well stated the influence of com- 
mercial control in the following: “Pleasure resorts run for profit 
are always edging along toward the forbidden. Men spend most 
freely when under liquor or sex excitement ; therefore, the pleasure 
resorts supply them with both. Where profit is eliminated, the 
quieter and higher pleasures get their chance.” 

As the congestion of city life thickens and the daily struggle 
for a living wage grows sharper, the human need for release through 
real recreation becomes sharper also. It has, indeed, become for 
many a desperate need. “Leisure in an industrial city is life itself.” 
The more tragic therefore, becomes the loss of those spiritual values 
which are crucified by commercialism in association with play. 

The first step in the solution of this problem 
A Public is a public awakening to the facts of the situa- 
einai tion. Only as the full significance of profes- 
sionalism, commercialism, and immorality in amusements is brought 
home to the thinking public will reconstructions take place. The 
charm of home life will then be re-established, as it must, for it is 
the stronghold of morality. There can never be any adequate sub- 
stitute for the home, however long the economic struggle, and how- 
ever difficult the reconstructions of the social order required to 
liberate it in city life. An awakened public opinion must see to it 
in the meantime that a vast amount of organized recreation in the 
midst of wholesome surroundings is made effective, in order that 
society may bring to its youth those normal pleasures which make 
for morality. 

Constructive public opinion seeks to discover the normal human 
desire which has been perverted in its expression, and to work for 
the natural and wholesome expression of that desire. It starts its 
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campaign with a deep and valiant belief in play. In season and out 
of season it preaches the gospel of play—an ample opportunity for 
wholesome pleasure for every man, woman, and child, in every 
home, store, and factory in America, and the means of enjoying it 
to the full at least once every week. The gospel of play is the be- 
ginning of wisdom in this whole matter. Perhaps the most funda- 
mental and enduring of all solutions of the problem lies in the uni- 
versal adoption of this gospel, in the full development of private 
recreation as over against public—private in the sense that the crowd 
is avoided, that commercialized attractions are shunned and reliance 
placed upon plays and games in which personal skill, initiative, wit, 
and originality count. 

Amateur athletics thus become not only a magnificent expres- 
sion of the play spirit, but a positive and effective opponent of the 
evil tendencies in prevalent amusements. It would be difficult to 
over-emphasize, therefore, the value of amateur baseball, football, 
boating, track games, tennis, swimming, tramping, and the like, in 
the warmer months; and skating, bobbing, skiing, and gymnasium 
games, such as handball and basketball, in the winter months. 

Add to organized athletics the wide variety of other private 
recreations, such as camping, riding and driving, the ancient and 
honorable picnic, fishing and hunting, gardening, photography, out- 
ings, travel, woodcraft, and nature study; and to these the pleasure 
of music, home games, private social parties, ministrel shows, and 
amateur theatricals; and through them all trace the perennial joy 
of natural love and friendship. All these by their healthy vigor, 
their spontaneity and wit, their freedom from sordid commercial- 
ism, and their clean morality, may become the most far-reaching 
solution of our present problem. How vital are the restorations 
that .work out in us when we play with joyous absorption! 

If our study of Christianity might help to uncover here a great 
force that could energize the public conscience and sustain it in its 
efforts to stamp out unwholesomeness in amusements, it would be 
well. 

We study Christianity, furthermore, to rediscover its positive 
message to the spontaneous interests of youth. The Christian re- 
ligion is on trial before the spirit of youth to-day in America. 

“Jesus,” says Rauschenbusch, “worked on individuals and 
through individuals, but His real end was not individualistic, but 
social, and in His method he employed strong social forces. He 
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knew that a new view of life would have to be implanted before the 
new life could be lived, and that the new society would have to 
nucleate around personal centers of renewal. But His end was not 
the new soul, but the new society; not man, but Man.” 

Those who think through the underlying difficulties involved 
in the amusement situation come to realize that the active forces of 
evil are by no means wholly responsible for them all. Many of them 
run away back to the barren leisure in the lives of young people, 
especially working girls and boys and those who live in isolation in 
the country ; to the arbitrary dictation or neglect of many well-mean- 
ing parents who fail to provide sympathetic counsel, suitable places, 
and fit recreations for their sons and daughters; to the ignorance of 
basic facts which is the condition of vast numbers who are flung, in 
their early teens, into the turmoil of city life; to the dependence of 
girls upon their men acquaintances for many forms of amusement ; 
and to the failure of home and school, church and community to pro- 
vide such a positive and attractive program of recreation as will 
bring all young people to that leading out of personality which true 
recreation provides. 

There is in America a wide, spontaneous interest in amateur 
dramatics which, although unorganized, is nation-wide. It ex- 
presses itself in plays presented by little groups of drama lovers in 
every type of community, from the smallest villages to the most 
crowded parts of Chicago and New York. Sometimes acting the 
plays of the great dramatists, sometimes producing plays of their 
own, these little groups are centers of dramatic enthusiasm. They 
are frequently quite independent organizations in community life, 
but more often spring up as clubs or societies in a school, a settle- 
ment, a college, or a university. Their very spontaneity, rising up as 
they do locally, makes them a true expression of the nation’s love of 
drama independent of the commercial theater—a bit of fundamen- 
tally constructive action. Their acting, whatever its quality, is their 
own and a real expression of their love of art. This means freedom 
and democracy in art, and in the end good art as well as sound 
morality. When true to the amateur spirit, these groups stand for a 
fine correlation of all the agencies necessary to the production of a 
drama, high-minded authors, managers, players, and audiences. 

Open air, sunlight, and a place to play, bring social and spirit- 
ual gifts as surely as they bring physical releases. 

The recreation movement recognizes, however, that it is not 
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enough to provide these places and leave the young people to fre- 
quent them without guidance in the pleasures which develop there. 
The supervision of activities that go on is, after all, the essential 
element, without which the facilities provided are often worse than 
wasted. Only as counsellors and play leaders of tact and wisdom, 
men and women of rich personality, are brought into touch with 
young people, will recreation be sure to bring youth out into a rich 
maturity. Only thus will the “upper ends” of play bear fruit in 
citizenship and community spirit. It is this high quality of play 
leadership which, in the actual outworking of the recreation move- 
ment, will largely determine the effectiveness of public facilities for 
recreation in competition with commercial amusement resorts and 
parks. If the best public opinion and moral responsibility can ac- 
tually control the supervision of these facilities and take the lead in 
public recreation, then low commercial offerings can either be driven 
out of business or forced to raise their standards. 


A PET SHOW 
Louise KLEIN MILLER 
Curator of School Gardens, Cleveland, Ohio 


Last summer some of the playgrounds of Cleveland were 
associated with school gardens. The organization contemplated 
education through freedom. Children were organized into various 
clubs which they were privileged to join voluntarily. 

Places on the high honor roll were earned by those who qual- 
ified in the various clubs, in plot gardens, box gardens, pot gardens, 
flower shows, sewing, “making things,” games, stories, athletics, 
folk dances. 

It was suggested that the children have a pet show on each 
playground. One was announced on the bulletin of the Tod School 
Playground for a certain afternoon. The auspicious time arrived 
and with it a happy, proud group of youngsters. The “Show” was 
to be held on the playground. There was no formality. The chil- 
dren simply brought their pets for display and competition. One 
youngster, seven, came carrying a long-haired poodle dog, leading 
a goat and his “pard” brought up the rear with his Rhode Island 
Red rooster. A beautiful maltese kitten arrived in a gilded bird 
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cage. It was not recorded whether the bird was within or not. 
Two boys hauled a wagon bearing a cage of marvelous construc- 
tion containing a family of rabbits. Four varieties of turtles were 
exhibited in a tub. An interested neighbor volunteered to judge 
the chickens, consisting of twelve varieties, Plymouth Rocks, ban- 
tam hens and roosters, the motley assortment that might be expected 
on such an occasion. 
The dogs would have rivaled any bench show 
A Blue Ribbon in variety,—pups, pugs, poodles, setters, ter- 
riers, each the loved pride of its owner. The 

classes were not closely drawn and each owner went home, the 
proud possessor of the only ribbon in his class in the exhibit. 

The exhibition of pride shown by the children was a delight 
to see. Two boys sat around the whole afternoon nursing old 
Rhode Island roosters. A forlorn chap exhibited a more forlorn 
kitten. It did one’s heart good to see the little fellow cuddle it, 
stroking its rough fur; to hear it purr with evident satisfaction 
and to see it look up into his face with seeming love and affection. 

It is a wonderfully wholesome thing for a child to love and 
care for a pet of some kind. A boy who loves his dog will hesitate 
to abuse another boy’s dog. 

Try a Pet Show on your playground this summer. 


DIPLOMAS FOR PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, granted its first di- 
plomas as playground supervisors to four students this spring. The 
following students received these diplomas: Miss Mary M. Devee, 
Miss Mary M. Gross, Miss Frances McGough, and Mr. Harry L. 
Luft. The course is under the general direction of Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, the playground administration courses given by George Ells- 
worth Johnson. 


AN INVITATION TO PLAYGROUND WORKERS 


We are all much indebted to George E. Dickie for his three 
articles on Practical Conduct of Playgrounds. Mr. Dickie speaks 
out of his own rich experience in city recreation work. As you 
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have read these three articles you have no doubt thought of ques- 
tions you would like to ask Mr. Dickie—perhaps your own experi- 
ence has led you to different opinions. Please send any such ques- 
tions or comments to the Editor for no doubt others are thinking 
your same thoughts and a discussion of the plans outlined will be 
of help to all of us. 

The program outlined by Mr. Dickie in this issue has been 
objected to as containing no suggestion for evening recreation. Mr. 
Dickie in his own work does provide for evening activities and de- 
scriptions of evening recreation activities upon playgrounds have 
already appeared in THE PLAYGROUND. 

Several have objected to programs similar to Mr. Dickie’s 
as being entirely too formal but we must remember that these 
programs are meant to be only suggestive. Some of the best play- 
grounds have had no regular schedule. Sometimes the leaders have 
had schedules in mind but so many activities have grown naturally 
out of the happenings of the day that the program has been entirely 
forgotten. A good deal of knowledge and a good deal of planning 
in every profession is of most value when forgotten. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
WRITTEN THOUGHTS. WAPA THREE 


By Dr. LurHerR H. Guticx. Published by Camp Fire Girls Price, ten cents 


As always with Dr. Gulick’s writings, in this case it would be easier 
to quote largely than to try to give the general trend, for each sentence is 
full of meaning and challenges the reviewer to try omitting it. Three essays, 
Army or Hospital, Patriotism and the Camp Fire Girls and Team Work in 
Social Life, make up the pamphlet. Camp Fire Girls correspond to the 
army rather than to the hospital, since the purpose is to find the ablest girls 
and train them to give woman’s service in the community. “This is the 
Patriotism of the Camp Fire Girls: To serve their country and their times 
by consecrating to it the most precious quality of womanhood; to bring 
about more sympathy and love in the world; to make daily living more 
wholesome and happy and large; to convert temptation toward evil into 
opportunity for righteousness.” 

“Your task is to take the affections which similarly have had their 
center in the home and so develop them that they shall make a new world 
of comradeship, of friendship.” 


SEBAGO-WOHELO CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


By Eruet RoGers. With an introduction by Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick. Pub- 
lished by Good Health Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The beauty of the style of this book in printing, decoration and photo- 
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graphs and the “great wild pull” of the descriptions of camp life and ex- 
periences which read like a story, would make one recognize it as something 
unusual, even if one did not know the vital significance of it—the story of 
the beginnings and the growing ideals of that great modern movement for 
and of girls—the Camp Fire Girls of America. 

In a very personal introduction Mrs. Gulick tells with thrilling sim- 
plicity of the spiritual birth of the movement, growing out of the ideals and 
experiences of her own family. Then comes a real little gem of a lyric, 
The Call, by Margaret Bradshaw; and then the story of the camp, told 
not only as a story but with all details so that others may go and do like- 
wise—as they will undoubtedly be inspired to do. The book makes a decided 
contribution to the much-discussed problem of recreation for girls. 


RHYTHMIC ACTION PLAYS AND DANCES, A BOOK OF GAMES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By IRENE E. PHILLIPS Moses. Published by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


The book is divided into two parts—the teaching of rhythmic action 
and rhythmic action plays and dances arranged progressively for teaching. 
The author’s theory is that in the period just succeeding the kindergarten, 
rhythm plays may develop the child so that he naturally and joyously grows 
into folk and aesthetic dancing without undue concentration upon form. 
By eliminating the names of steps, counts and all straining to secure proper 
form through conscious effort, by substituting dramatization and imitation 
for more formal commands, she hopes to develop gradually and almost 
unconsciously simple foot movements, balance, accurate adjustment of the 
body weight, a sense of direction, differentiation in the use of right and left 
foot and other fundamentals of dancing. 

The plays are for the most part dramatizations of Mother Goose 
rhymes, set to bright, lively, and “catchy” airs. 


COMMUNITY CENTERS 


By RAYMOND V. PHELAN, PH.D. Published by the University of Minnesota, General 
Extension Division, General Series No. 25, January, 1915 


This pamphlet will be helpful to those interested in organizing a com- 
munity center, either to give suggestions for procedure or to place in the 
hands of influential people to arouse their interest. A brief statement of 
the value of community centers in given, followed by outlines for organizing, 
suggestions for programs and constitutions. 


TRULY STORIES FROM THE SURELY BIBLE 

Adapted by MARGARET Howarp. Published by The Rumford Press, Concord, New 

Hampshire 

The best-known Bible stories of the old Testament are here collected 
in the words of the Bible itself, “the text of the King James version being 
followed with only such passages or words omitted as are unnecessary to 
preserve the unity of the story and hold the attention of the child.” All 
experienced storytellers are familiar with the delight of children in this 
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chaste and dignified diction and it is a help to have just the story ready either 
to tell or to put in the children’s own hands. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. VOL. III, JUNE, 1914 
Published eamealty by the Faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. Price, 
ov Cents 

The suggestive, scientific and inspiring quality of the first two year-books 
is maintained in this third volume, which is devoted particularly to “expres- 
sion as a means of training motive.” 

All of the suggestions for the teaching of various modes of expres- 
sion are based upon Colonel Parker’s statement: “Mere imitation of art 
has no relation to art itself, and no educative influence. Imitiation, what- 
ever its kind or quality, is essentially making, minus the best thing in making— 
motive.” 

A brief chapter on “play as fundamental in education,” and articles 
on clay modeling, metal working, making a rug and drawing and painting 
will be of special interest to play leaders. And the chapter on the dramatic 
instinct is one of the best things of its kind that has appeared in print, 
for it is at once helpful in theory and practice for the simplest of story-playing 
and development from that to profoundly artistic production. 


© ANCHOR POST FENCES 


a For the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link Woven 
iN Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. These fences 
V\ Ny can be made in any height up to 12 feet, and are heavily galva- 
if 


nized throughout. When built on our galvanized Anchor Posts 
they are practically indestructible and unclimbable. 


Write For Illustrated Catalogue *‘S’’ 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


165 Broadway New York 
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Once upon a time, in the days of the tyrant kings of the 
ancients, a boy refused to lift his hat to the king, who for the 
offense sentenced the young lad to the executioner’s block. But, 
since he was a great favorite in the town on account of his won- 
derful athletic feats the people pleaded with the king to give the 
boy a chance to save his life. The king asked him to swim the 
turbulent river which flowed through the town, with a bucket tied 
to his neck.’ There was little chance for him to swim even with- 
out the handicap, but it was swim or die. ‘The cumbersome bucket 
was tied to his neck and he plunged into the mighty current making 
fine progress under the cheers of his sympathizers on the shore. 
Even in midstream he was seen successfully battling the fierce 
current until suddenly there bobbed up from the water a dark 
figure who began to drop stones into the boy’s bucket. Every 
rock that landed in his bucket made his case more hopeless and 
soon he was sunk into the surging waters. 

This;was during the Dark Ages, but a similar scene is enacted 
before our eyes, many thousands of times, these days, in this and 
other cities of America.’ Through no choice of their own children 
are thrown into the river of life and they have but one choice, 
swim or die. Many of them are just now in midstream struggling 
under a mighty handicap and we, the servants of the king, standing 
on the bank, are too engrossed with selfish interests to give them 
even a cheer, much less to attempt to remove the handicap—the 
bucket of hindrances tied to their necks. 

From In Midstream by E. D. GoLLErR 
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